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the sea with, the royalist Marquis and Halmalo,
the reader Is subtly haunted by the great Vendean
woods, their profundity, their mystery, their
tragic and sinister beauties.

" The forest is barbarous.

" The configuration of the land counsels man in many
an act. More than we suppose, it Is his accomplice.
In the presence of certain savage landscapes, you are
tempted to exonerate man and blame creation ; you
feel a silent challenge and incitement from nature ;
the desert is constantly unwholesome for conscience,
especially for a conscience without light. Conscience
may be a giant; that makes a Socrates or a Jesus : it
may be a dwarf j that makes an Atreus or a Judas. The
puny conscience soon turns reptile; the twilight thickets,
the brambles, the thorns, the marsh waters under
branches, make for it a fatal haunting place; amid all
this it undergoes the mysterious infiltration of ill sugges-
tions. The optical illusions, the unexplained images,
the scaring hour, the scaring spot, all throw man into
that kind of affright, half-religious, half-brutal, which
in ordinary times engenders superstition, and in epochs
of violence, savagery. Hallucinations hold the torch
that lights the path to murder. There is something
like vertigo in the brigand. Nature with her prodigies
has a double effect; she dazzles great minds, and blinds
the duller soul. When man is ignorant, when the desert
offers visions, the obscurity of the solitude is added to
the obscurity of the intelligence; thence in man conies
the opening of abysses. Certain rocks, certain ravines,
certain thickets, certain wild openings of the evening